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EDITORIAL 


The editors of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL So- 
CIOLOGY are sensitive to the comment of educators or 
scientists as to the merits of THE JOURNAL. We are there- 


fore pleased to quote from a reviewer in the Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fuer Wissenschaftliche, Dr. L. H. Ad. Geck, pub- 


lished at Minster, Germany. He says: 


“The full impression given by the present issue is, on the 
one hand, that educational sociology begins also with some 
ancient truths—with which everybody, so to speak, agrees 
but to which only transient consideration is given—and 
that a long neglected field is at last beginning to be attgcked 
scientifically; on the other hand, the impression prevails 
that educational sociology in the United States has not yet 
completely overcome its initial troubles. Thus this maga- 
zine is faced with a great task. It may remind us Germans 
of the fact that the continued emphasis on the necessity of 
a socialized life, which gradually has evolved into senseless 
talk, does not get us any nearer to our goal, and that an ob- 
jective experimentation based on educational sociology is a 
very urgent need of the day. This fact also faces us in 
German science. When will the Prussian government. . . 
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give consideration to the necessity of educational sociolog. 
ical investigation ?” 

It might be said in this connection that we expect to 
include later in the columns of this JOURNAL a summary 
of educational sociological literature from our German 
correspondent. 














OUR 396 MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 
AND THE SCHOOLS 


A. O. BowDEN 


Social problems are in one way or another the burden 
of nearly every public speaker of note who has the welfare 
of the common people at heart. We have such types of 
speakers or popular magazine writers as the eternal op- 
timist, the withering and consuming attitude of the con- 
firmed pessimist. We also have the leading lights of the 
ministry, the half-baked and otherwise baked or burnt polit- 
ical spellbinder, the cynical lawyer, or the matter-of-fact 
medicine man. ‘The school-teaching profession comes in 
for its part in the general round-up of weakness. Blatant 
hopefuls from the ranks of our ministers and school- 
teachers come in for a full amount of their own criticism of 
society and its problems. Some are buoyant in their hope- 
inspiring writing and speaking, others are depressing. But 
all are satiated with one slant or another of the total or 
partial social situation. These and many from all sides 
assert that we have social problems but usually leave it 
at this assertion. We have many social problems. But, 
specifically, what are these social problems? They exist, 
but just what are they? From one angle they are the local 
or the national or general, from another they are ephemeral 
or eternal. Nearly every reformer feels that he has 
the solution of our social problems and just as many of 
these reformers fall into the particularistic fallacy of trying 
to assign some one particular cause for disturbances in 
society and try equally as hard to show that the millennium 
may be realized by some magical turn of the formula which 
they have worked out in their imagination. 

There can be no question that most of the social prob- 
lems which are enumerated below will require for their 
solution the close codperation of all school agencies. The 
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home, the school, the church, the trades and professions, 
the law-making bodies, etc. Perhaps the schools can act 
best as the co6rdinating factor in all nonschool agencies in 
this great undertaking. 

Since the schools should and do represent in a brief 
way the extent of all phases of our culture and civilization, 
they can and do influence indirectly everything. The schools 
through their teachers are the only institution or force that 
touches the whole of society. This is the reason that organ- 
ized schools are basic to our civilization and are so impor- 
tant. They influence every phase of life, the professions, 
trades, business, industry, and act as a leaven in society 
itself. Through the children, and this is the direct influence 
the schools can exercise, the schools help to shape and solve 
problems, both local and national. They touch the miner, 
the factory worker, the farmer, the professional man, the 
business executive, the wheels of industry, etc. The schools 
help to create and to solve all our social problems, and 
while they probably cannot immediately and directly solve 
many, if any of them, few, if any, of the difficulties can be 
worked out without the codperation of the schools. 

Merely to mention these problems just by enumerating 
and stating them would require all the space that should 
be given to a magazine article. By actual count there are 
396 major social problems and issues confronting us in 
America and Western Europe. These are increased more 
than a thousandfold over those of our forefathers. These 
fall under four major headings.* 

I. Problems arising in the modification of forms and 
functions of government. These total 144 problems. 

II. Problems growing out of business and _ industry. 
There are 109 here. 

III. Problems that are outgrowths of social interaction 
and maladjustment. These number 88. 


1The author is indebted to Dr. John A. Hockett for the statement of the problems 
listed in this paper. These are taken from his monograph, “A Determination of the Major 
Social Problems of American Life.” 
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IV. Problems of international affairs. There are 55 
here. 

A few under each heading just mentioned are stated 
below to illustrate their nature and to give a basis for indi- 
cating what the schools can and cannot do in solving them. 

We cannot solve a problem of any kind until we can state 
it and define its limits. That is our first step. Each prob- 
lem must be analyzed, the causes determined, and the factors 
in the solution indicated, before we can confidently enter 
upon a proper solution. 


I, PROBLEMS ARISING IN THE MODIFICATION OF FORMS AND 
FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


1. The problem of devising means of making govern- 
ment more flexible in meeting the changing needs of a dy- 
namic society. 

2. The problem of making public service a permanent, 
adequately paid, expert profession with requirements and 
safeguards that will attract and utilize in the public interest 
the best wisdom, experience, and leadership of the country 
—securing the appointment and election of the best men, 
with qualifications for their work the determining factor. 

These two can be solved by conscious effort on the part 
of the schools through social-science instruction and proper 
methods of motivation which create attitudes of willing- 
ness in students to follow expert guidance. 

3. The problem of devising effective means of prevent- 
ing, exposing, and punishing dishonesty, bribery, and 
misuses of office by public officials. Schools educate the 
oficials. The school and the home form the attitudes of 
its students and children. 

4. The problem of safeguarding government officials 
from malicious attacks and persecution by dissatisfied 
groups because of political considerations—prevention of 
political intimidation and blackmail. 
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Innuendo, whispering campaigns, and character assassina- 
tion can be shown to be one of the greatest sins of individual 
relationships. The schools can develop an antitoxin atti- 
tude against attacking an innocent public administrator, 
attacks which have no other basis than gossip and an 
attempt to gain political advantage. 

5. The problem of overcoming the apathy of voters and 
of getting them to vote. The problem of securing more 
intelligent, critical action, and independence in voting with 
less blind approval of party nominations. 

Good citizenship does not consist even to any great ex- 
tent in voting. This function has been and is now consid- 
ered by some the chief basis of the so-called teaching of 
citizenship in the schools. Voting is a necessary preroga- 
tive and privilege of a good citizen, though probably one of 
the least of the functions of a citizen. The schools have 
not yet done anything flattering to their activity in this 
field, if we are to judge by results. There has not yet 
appeared a satisfactory textbook on the teaching of citizen- 
ship in the schools. The field for the textbook writer is 
wide open and the children are sadly in need of such a book 
and method. Most books are mere skeletal outlines of par- 
liamentary law and the technical matter of casting one’s 
vote, the forms of government, etc. This is all very well: 
as information but probably has little to do with citizenship. 
A knowledge of such facts is highly desirable but a method 
that will give each citizen an informed self-starter attitude 
is a paramount need. 

6. The problem of determining how soon and under 
what conditions the franchise should be given to immi- 
grants. 

Immigration is our oldest social problem, and is basic, 
for many of our fundamental difficulties issue from this 
source. The problem of Americanization, the melting pot 
theories are centered here. The schools have a major part 
to play in this process of making Americans out of those 
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who come to us with social backgrounds different from our 
native mores. 

7. The problem of developing an enlightened, progres- 
sive, public opinion, based upon knowledge of facts, and 
representing in so far as possible an integration of the 
various interests of all groups. 

Team work is the watchword of the day, codperation is 
on the point of the pen of every writer on social and gov- 
ernmental problems today. America does now and will 
need for the next hundred years schooling in team work 
more than in individualization. Cold codperations, the 
willingness to follow more than the desire to lead, will be 
the theme of our discussion and the core of our efforts. In 
this the schools can do much in developing attitudes and 
habits of team work. 

8. The problem of determining the limits of the subjects 
to which public opinion can apply, and limiting the ques- 
tions which are referred to public opinion to those on which 
intelligent popular action can be expected. 

To develop the attitude of relying on experts rather than 
trying to develop the fallacious notion that every American 
citizen can vote intelligently on all public questions is a 
worthy service that the schools can render. Such questions 
as the tariff and all problems that involve highly technical 
knowledge before they can be understood are not proper 
subjects for the common man to decide. 

9. The problem of increasing the facilities for open 
forum discussion of and exchange of opinion about social, 
political, economic, and international matters. 

Pupils in school from the time they enter the junior-high- 
school level can learn much about many public questions 
of great concern to the whole population. These pupils 
can be taught to seek information, analyze it, and discuss it 
intelligently. Certain common, nontechnical problems 
shoyld be studied in the lower grades of our high-school 
organization. 
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10. The problem of improving the type of man in State 
legislatures and the legislation enacted. Preventing the 
enactment of trivial, contradictory, unwise, ephemeral, and 
corrupt laws. Laws make or define crimes and some de. 
velop criminals. Those pupils who show superior ability 
should not only be encouraged to work on such problems 
but should be urged to do so. It is not at all impossible 
that there will result an extermination of the high I. Q.’s 
if they are not urged to busy themselves in the welfare of 
the common people. If they do not work a little more 
closely into our politi il system they will be the submerged 
group and not the dominant. They can be outvoted any 
time and probably wil: unless they make themselves felt in 
political life more than is their tendency at the present 
time. The president of the University of Illinois recently 
said in an address at Chicago that college men are losing 
their leadership because they are too indifferent or afraid 
to assert themselves and speak out on matters of policy 
of government and social problems. 

Legislation is the function of experts. There should 
be some special training in sociology and all branches of 
social science to prepare men to legislate with some con- 
structive vision. 

11. The problem of promoting a widespread under- 
standing of and interest in political principles, institutions, 
and problems. Education of the people to a true sense of 
the proper functions and administration of goverment. 

Man is not necessarily a political animal, contrary to 
the old Greek Philosopher’s notion, but he should be edu- 
cated to be such. He is more a partisan animal. We have 
assumed too much and are easily blinded by shibboleths 
of faulty generalizers of the past. 

12. The problem of promoting systematic, organized 
research in political matters, and of developing a science of 
public administration and statesmanship. We should pay 
for our government and expect service. 
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13. The problem of safeguarding individual rights and 
civil liberties from subversion in times of peace and of war. 
Maintaining jury trial, freedom of speech, of press, and of 
assemblage, etc., against subversive legislation, such as 
espionage and sedition laws, censorship and unlawful acts 
of the Department of Justice. Securing legitimate civil 
rights and justice to liberals, radicals, conscientious objec- 
tors, and war-time political prisoners. 

Conscience is a matter of social environment and is capa- 
ble of being developed or changed by the home and school 
environment. Bis 

II. PROBLEMS GROWING OUT OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


1. The problem of developing a public conscience that 
will not merely condemn corporations as such, but will 
blight with social disgrace the individual members of a cor- 
poration which do dishonorable deeds and reward with 
honor the individual members of those whose deeds are 
honorable. 


Our legislatures or National Congress may enact all the 
laws they please, but unless there is a public sentiment be- 
hind the laws with at least a fairly unanimous supporting 
public opinion the laws are a mockery. This sentiment 
and public support can be greatly influenced by the work 
in the public schools. Probably they can do little at present 
with the present knowledge of emotivation and the teach- 
ing forces that they have. But there can be no doubt that 
within the realm of the activity in the organized area of 
educational forces rests much of this sentiment and attitude 
building. 

2. The problem of improving the quality and character 
of consumption. Abolition of conspicuous display, osten- 
tation, and competition in consumption. The promotion 
of research and education in the matter of efficient, intelli- 
gent use of material goods. 
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America is the most wasteful nation on earth today. No 
such lavish display and expenditure has ever existed on 
earth before. Conservation can be effectively taught in 
the schools and other nonschool agencies. The activities 
of the schools during the World War demonstrates in a 
small way what can be done. 


III. PROBLEMS THAT ARE OUTGROWTHS OF SOCIAL 
INTERACTION AND MALADJUSTMENT 


1. The problem of overcoming the inertness and indif- 
ference and counteracting the blind optimism of people who 
believe that social progress is inevitable. Arousing people 
to grip their problems and make effective their aspirations. 


Optimism unbounded is as dangerous and blinding as 
pessimism and probably more insidious. The cultivation 
of the habit of critically analyzing situations and estimating 
the values of the present status of social organizations and 
functions can certainly be fostered in the schools. 


2. The problem of securing application of the spirit 
and methods of natural science to the social science. Edu- 
cating people to attack fundamental causes of evil rather 
than symptoms and particular persons; to rectify general 
wrongs rather than mollify individual cases; to substitute 
positive modes of action for negative restrictions and 
purgings. 

It is probably true that not more than twenty per cent 
of the people are capable of acquiring the scientific attitude. 
Even if we had that large a per cent of adult minds that 
could view in an unbiased way large social problems it 
would be more than nineteen per cent more than we now 
have and the twenty per cent, if we had it, would serve as 
a mighty stabilizing factor in our crowd-minded tendencies 
at present. 

3. The problem of securing and using for the nation’s 
advantage the highest type of expert, responsible leader- 
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ship, in politics, in industry, in the pulpit, in the schools 
and colleges. 

4. The problem of developing a free, vigorous, intellec- 
tual life. Getting men to think scientifically in terms of 
realities, with tolerance and critical open‘mindedness. Com- 
hating prejudice, superstition, casuistry, worship of shib- 
boleths and slogans, and irrelevant analogies, fear of facing 
facts, credulity, gullibility, and mental laziness. 

Ideas of a novel nature, catchy notions that grip the 
imagination of the young and unlearned often are danger- 
ous. Companionate marriage is an example. This is no 
new idea but a very primitive one. It is at least ten or 
twenty thousand years old and has been quite generally 
practised by most primitive tribes the world over. Judge 
Ben Lindsay and his followers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

5. The problem of developing, stimulating, freeing, and 
conserving creative ability, initiative, and orginality, and 
relating them to worthy purposes in the life of the com- 
munity. Promoting art, literature, invention, and discov- 
ery through direct encouragement and the removal of cen- 
sorship, restriction, repression, hostility, and fear. 

Such problems as these will lend themselves to modifica- 
tion by the school but different methods of emotivation 
will have to be found out and tested for their reliability. 

6. The problem of purifying our social atmosphere by 
widespread disapproval of extravagances, greed, exclusive- 
ness, frivolity, place hunting, and vulgar envy; an effective 
and simpler life, especially among the rich. Abolishing the 
average man’s emulation of the servility towards the 
wealthy. 

7. The problem of providing adequate, free education 
from kindergarten to university for all persons willing and 
able to partake, and ensuring such a universal minimum of 
education as will enable all persons to fulfill their place in 
society. 
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8. The problem of securing in education a true under- 
standing of the actual condition and functioning of the 
social order. Elimination of teaching of the false history, 
chauvinism, etc., and the production of textbooks to accom- 
plish these ends. 

9. The problem of developing through education broad 
social views and motives, and eliminating individualistic 
egoism. 

10. The problem of securing in education free, vigorous 
thought, intellectual initiative, honesty, and discipline. 

11. The problem of securing and maintaining academic 
freedom for all teachers; freedom to tell the truth in all 
fields. 

12. The problem of increasing the efficiency of our edu- 
cation through greater knowledge of the art and science 
of education by securing the best minds of the community 
for teachers, and by better training for teachers. 

This problem in the educational field, particularly in 
institutions of higher learning, is one of our greatest social 
problems. The cost of higher education is a pressing prob- 
lem because we are not yet able to say just what part of 
the education of the individual should be borne by the 
individual educated on the one hand, and on the other what 
part should be borne by the society which is to profit by his 
education. But public education itself should be like the 
human body if it is an organism. It should have sufficient 
power for growth and repair to correct its own errors and 
diseases. 

We have thought like the Children of Israel who be- 
lieved that if they put their jewels into the fiery furnace 
there would come out refined a golden calf. | We have be- 
lieved that if we put our boys and girls with plenty of money 
into the colleges or the university they would come out 
educated, but instead many have come out a golden calf 
or a white elephant, probably stuffed with information and 
no well-trained and directed motives. 
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13. The problem of securing more rapid and widespread 
adoption of advances and improvements in educational 
methods. Overcoming the obscurantism, closed-mindedness, 
and conservatism of school boards. 

14. The problem of eliminating professionalism and 
debasement of college athletics and the dominance of ath- 
letics in college. 

15. The problem of elevating the tone, ideals, and ethical 
standards of the press, and securing an honest, impartial, 
and adequate supply of news, reducing the sensationalism, 
excesses of publicity, and glorification of crime and crim- 
inals. 

16. The problem of elevating the tastes and demands of 
newspaper readers. The schools can elevate the tastes and 
standards of the reading public. 

17. The problem of securing reformation and education 
of criminals, delinquents, and incapables through the use of 
the best scientific, psychological, and humane treatment, 
restoring them to usefulness whenever possible; at the 
same time protecting society and posterity from the effects 
of social disease. Elimination of retaliation, brutalization, 
and degradation. 

18. The problem of elevating our standards of good 
manners. Protecting true courtesy, grace, and mutual con- 
sideration. Preventing the degradation of manners by our 
apotheosis of profit making. 


IV. PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


1. The problem of abolishing war and ensuring world 
peace. Harmonizing conflicting national interests; mobiliz- 
ing the world’s peace sentiment. 

2. The problem of promoting international morality, 
codperation, and good will. Making nationalism a con- 
structive, spiritual, educational, and cultural force; and 
eliminating its narrow, insolent, selfish aspects, its jingoism, 
and chauvinism. 
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In addition to a sufficient police force to support inter. 
national law, there must also be an adequate public senti. 
ment that will put force back of the mandates of all nations, 
With the moral force which the schools can foster behind 
any adequate system of police force the awful aspect of war 
can be eliminated. The schools can help to develop an anti. 
toxin for war. 


We have had in past ages three “human scourges, famine, 
pestilence, and war.’’ We have eliminated the first two 
from ravaging civilization, only the last one, war, remains. 
{t would be idle to assume that with the brains and ingenuity 
of the human mind this third and last one could not 
be eliminated. Science cannot destroy civilization any more 
than any other force or body of knowledge in our life can 
vanquish us. Until now we have used the products of 
science at times wholly to destroy human beings. But it 
can be used with equal assurance to better our condition. 


At my age I can remember the coming of the telephone, 
electric lights, the automobile, the wireless, the radio, the 
victrola, the movie, the airplane. We cannot find any 
other period of less than a half century in the whole history 
of man in which so many splendid inventions and discov: 
eries could be listed. And yet within this period there has 
been more bloodshed than any other period of history. 
There is evidently something else needed to make men 
happy and successful than mere knowledge and economic 
freedom. We have in recent decades adopted the Faustian 
theory of knowledge, have sold our souls to the devil for 
knowledge, have accordingly enslaved ourselves and almost 
blighted our future hopes for harmonious development. 
Seventy-five per cent of all our national revenues goes 
to support instruments of war and destruction. The schools 
and all civil, peaceful pursuits must be maintained by the 
remaining twenty-five per cent of the total revenue col- 
lected. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


A few concluding statements need now to be made. It 
may be that you have followed me thus far and feel a sense 
of bewilderment and confusion. Perhaps you are in a 
muddle. If so, you are conditioned properly in the way I 
have intended. I have tried to lead you to this point to 
impress upon you the awful importance of a vigorous attack 
upon the ills that beset us, the social problems that are 
increasing at an appalling rate. 

Progress in its broadest sense leads in two directions. 
One towards disintegration and death. The other towards 
an increasing control over ourselves and our environment. 
The one points to destruction, the other to constructive 
endeavor. Neither direction is inevitable. And in this lies 
our hope. 


Constructive human progress is brought about by an in- 
crease in our problems, provided our ability to solve and 
the actual solutions of these problems keep apace or 
ahead of the rapidity of their multiplication. There is 
no doubt that our problems have multiplied a thousand 
per cent over those that faced our forefathers. The 
problems, though on the increase, would be a healthy sign 
of growth provided we were busy in a controlled manner 
in solving them. If we can busy ourselves in increasing our 
hereditary ability by wholesome eugenics and education to 
produce more capable thinkers with sturdy moral stamina, 
we will be fortunate if we do so. Otherwise we may in a 
modified way repeat the tragedy of Greece and Rome. 


The solution of all these social problems, so far as the 
schools are concerned, rests upon two activities of the 
schools. One is enlightenment and the other is emotivation. 
We have busied ourselves in the past almost exclusively 
with enlightenment and have let the scientific method of 
emotivation remain practically untouched. We know how 
to determine and measure educational skills but have not 
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definitely learned anything about other educational values, 
such as sentiment, feeling, motives, attitudes, springs of 
conduct, and appreciations. We cannot measure yet any- 
thing but the skill side of our educational activity. But 
appreciations may be yet the most important part of edv- 
cation, since certain of the tools of education are becoming 
less and less important for the individual, such as arith- 
metic, spelling, penmanship, oral reading, and the like. 

I propose, as sound, two hypotheses. One, that appre- 
ciations can be taught and must not be left to accident. Can 
we teach these appreciations indirectly by punishment? | 
would not say never. Can they be taught by love? I would 
not say always. But specifically as to how they may be 
taught no one knows. 

Another hypothesis equally as sound as the one above, 
and, if true, infinitely more important, is that it is within the 
province and function of the schools to create attitudes, 
motivate and control conduct. We are well supplied with 
methods of instruction, in ways of spreading factual infor- 
mation but very poor in proper effective methods of devel- 
oping appreciations and attitudes. 

Most of the ways suggested in which the schools can help 
in the solution of the problems enumerated is by creating 
habits of mind in straight thinking, habits of feeling, set- 
ting up inhibitions and taboos against certain practices, etc., 
establishing dynamic urges towards codperative endeavor 
and team work. The schools can do two things, give infor- 
mation and condition behavior. 

If we could be successful in inducing an individual merely 
to acquire all the information possible we have no assurance 
at all that we could by that alone modify or produce the 
desired conduct in the individual. 

We have become too soft in our educational methods. 
We have forgotten to instill in those under our charge a 
desire for work. We have pulled the teeth of much of our 
educational effort. We forget that man is the only animal 
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that works, that animals hunt food for immediate consump- 
tion, that work, effort, striving is civilizing. In a word, 
patience is moral and loafing out of proportion is immoral 
because it does not develop patience. Morality began when 
man set about consciously to chip stone for a purpose. This 
is true because it requires patience, endurance, and a pur- 
pose. The quality of man which keeps him sticking to an 
unpleasant piece of work is highly humanizing and moral. 

There is no need for pessimism in the theme of this paper 
nor is there any reason for one-hundred-per-cent optimism. 
There is a challenge and a basis for hope. The schools are 
always pointed towards the future. Their product is to be 
valuable tomorrow. 

There is evidence that the schools are coming into their 
own and are assuming the full responsibility of their share 
of the burden in the continuous effort at a workable solu- 
tion of many of our rapidly increasing and complex social 
problems. 
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RUSSIAN AND DANISH GUIDEPOSTS FOR 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Puitiep W. L. Cox 


Since the Revolution of 1917, Soviet Russia has suc. 
cessfully launched a challenging new educational program. 
The dual system—elementary schools for the people stress. 
ing religion, and middle and higher schools, including col- 
leges and universities, for the gentry—is being replaced 
by unified, comprehensive, secular, coeducational schools 
for every one. Young children, adolescent youths, and 
adults of all classes and vocations and linguistic groups are 
finding in the new schools of new Russia opportunities for 
rich experience.’ 

It is true, of course, that education in Soviet Russia is 
still quantitatively inadequate for its great and self- 
recognized needs. Russia is not unique in this regard, 
however; the same condition holds for the United States 
and England; it must always be characteristic of a growing 
world. Nevertheless, so broadly and intelligently and 
magnificently is the Russian project conceived that it is 
expected in five years to have provisions for all who can 
be persuaded or even compelled to partake of the oppor- 
tunities. Meantime, preference is given to the children 
of workers and of the nonpropertied or small-propertied 
peasants. 

“This organizing skill seems to reach down into the four walls of the 
classroom, accounting partly, perhaps, for the extraordinary success of 
the excursion method, the Dalton laboratory plan, the socialized group— 
or collective—plan, the complex, the Young Pioneers, the League of 
Communist Youth, natural history circles, school museums, and a long 
list of other achievements, born from the rapport which exists between 
the teacher, the pupil, the community, and the everyday work of the 
school. Is it organizing ability or is it spiritual insight and artistic skill? 
I do not know. I only know that in Soviet Russia, something has put 
Youth and the Future upon pedestals. Can she keep them there?” 


1The statements and quotations poupeting Russian education are based on The New 
Schools of New Russia, by Lucy L. W. Wilson (Vanguard Press, 1928). 
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The educational program is most comprehensive. In the 
day schools, the masses are given much the same kinds of 
education that typify the more progressive private and 
public schools of the United States. Practically universal, 
in the elementary schools, at least, is the complex method, 
a project curriculum based on children’s life and community 
life. 

“More concretely, the complexes are nature, work, human relations, 
first as they are exhibited and function in the small world of the child, 
and, later, in the larger world. In the elementary grades these com- 
plexes are not divided into subjects, but into a series of problems, each 
helping and leading to the solution of the next and forming a harmo- 
nious unit. The complex work is studied along with nature and the 


complex of society follows work, because the formations of society are 
based on the conditions of labor—at least, so thinks Soviet Russia!” 


“To each teacher is given an outline program, whether for a rural 
district, or a factory or industrial district, or a small town unconnected 
with either of the above. In addition, there are separate programs, for 
the futher enlightenment of the teacher, for mathematics, art, drama, 
physical training, student government, etc. But each teacher is expected 
to develop his own program in cooperation with the rest of the faculty 
and most definitely in cooperation with the children themselves.” 


Two basic principles underlie education in Soviet Russia: 
(1) social education of all children to the age of fifteen 
is the affair not of the family but of and for the State; 
(2) this education must be collective or codperative—the 
ability to give to others and to get from them is the major 
goal, the acquisition of information and skills is incidental 
and secondary. Certain minimal abilities and knowledges 
are, however, required but they are truly socially significant 
traits, implicit in the principles just cited. Children are 
expected to develop (1) orientation abilities—the use of 
maps, trollies, post office, telephone, etc.; (2) fixation abil- 
ities—the representation of objects, plans, occurrences by 
sketches and by oral and written language; (3) the physi- 
cal care of human beings, including clothing and shelter; 
(4) practical abilities—construction and repair of house- 
hold and mechanical utensils, the care of plants and ani- 
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mals, the collection and use of data gathered from observa- 
tion, the dictionary, directory, and museums; and (5) the 
social participation abilities—leading meetings, writing 
minutes, organization of a club, a celebration, or the like. 
Such objectives as these typify also the program of our best 
American schools. 


The day schools of Russia to be appreciated must be 
seen in their setting of other educational institutions which 
are serving children and adults. 

Among them may be listed “village playgrounds, schools for peasant 
youth, factory schools, professional schools, technical colleges, rabfacs 
(workers’ colleges), communist universities, stations for the liquidation 
of illiteracy, general education schools for adults, political schools and 
courses, Soviet and party schools and courses, reading rooms, peoples’ 
houses, clubs, red corners, weling libraries, wall and radio news- 
papers. In addition, drama, wioving pictures, music, art, museums, and 
other scientific institutions, publishing houses, and the like are now 
dominated by the Commissariat of Education in order that all the doors 
of life may be opened to all the p ople. In Russia, education means, 
literally, life more abundantly.” 

How shall we account for this remarkable program? 
Dr. Wilson gives major credit to Lunacharsky, Peoples’ 
Commissar of Education, poet, dramatist, revolutionist, 
and gentleman, who recognized the importance of other 
factors than schools in the education of the people; to 
Krupskaya, better known as Krupsky, the widow of Lenin, 
through whom the best of American, German, and English 
educational science and practice was made available for 
Russia; to Shatsky, managing editor of the “First Experi- 
ment Station,” the outgrowth of the First Moscow Settle- 
ment which he together with the engineer Zelenko and the 
kindergartner Louise Schleger, started in 1905, inspired 
by the success of Jane Addams’s work at Hull House, Chi- 
cago; to Pistrak, engineer, communist, and philosopher, 
who stressed the need for definite liaison between the school 
and real life and for the auto-organization of pupils; and 
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to Blonsky, philosopher, scientist, and head of the largest 
school in Moscow. 

In Denmark, the origin, scope, and procedure of the folk 
high schools have been quite different from those of the 
new Russian schools. In the former case a quarter century 
of propaganda and preparation preceded the experimental 
beginnings of Kristen Kold; attendance is voluntary, lim- 
ited to young adults, and brief; each school is owned by its 
faculty; the Government, while it subsidizes them, has no 
power to control what is taught or how it is taught. In 
Russia the Government by a sweeping and intensive pro- 
gram introduces and extends the new school, encourages 
and, in some cases, compels attendance by people of all 
ages. Nevertheless, in spite of the obvious differences, the 
major aim of stimulation to t. ght and activity, and 
hence, of attaining a better world, guides both forward- 
looking experiments. ) 

In Denmark, Grundtvig and ie successors have sought to 
stimulate and encourage self-selected young men and young 
women to appreciate those mores of the Danish people 
which exalt friendliness, courtesy, codperation, industry, and 
beauty. In new Russia, the leaders seek rather to superim- 
pose a culture and an ideology which have little counterpart 
in the fundamental lives of Tartars, Turks, Karagassians, 
Kalmucks, Kirghiz, Ukrainians, White Russians, Poles, 
Finns, Germans, Jews, Armenians, and Muscovites. Hence, 
Russia has elaborated a most complete educational program 
for teaching to all the millions of diverse peoples of all ages 
“the truth” as the leaders honestly conceive the truth to be. 
In Denmark, on the other hand, no man pretends to know 
“the truth” in any final sense of the word. 

How should America regard these two experiments? 
The massive and extensive organization of the Russian 
venture must challenge our admiration. We must envy the 
grasp and intelligence with which the Russian leaders have 
correlated all agencies for accelerating the changes which 
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they wish to bring about. For Americans, too, enjoy 
organization. 

Like Russia, America has not so nearly universal a folk 
inheritance as rural Denmark, and what we have is often 
out of harmony with our mechanical civilization. Unlike 
Russia, however, we have no definite conception of the 
world-to-be. In the Declaration of Independence, in the 
Preamble of the Constitution, in Lincoln’s addresses, and in 
Dewey’s definition we find our aspirations stated, but the 
social mechanisms and human traits by which they may be 
achieved are left to the processes of social evolution. Cer- 
tain attitudes and skills, such as tolerance and literacy, we 
may be sufficiently sure about to justify sweeping codrdina- 
tions of agencies which may promote them. Concerning 
others, such as “patriotism,” “belief in a protective tariff,” 
knowledge of place geography, appreciation of the benev- 
olence of the “power trust,” we are less certain. 

In the educational policies of American democracy, the 
spirit of tolerance and the respect for individual expres- 
sion typical of Denmark are better guides than the sweeping 
paternalism and superimposition of uniformity of attitudes 
which characterize the Russian state-controlled education. 
For, in our democracy, no man can know the end we 
seek except as an abstract aspiration. Our faith in the 
individual precludes his regimentation—at least, in times 
of peace. Our social institutions have their own purposes; 
they cannot be commandeered to serve the State’s educa- 
tional program. 

Nevertheless, there are important aspects of the Russian 
program for community coéperation to which American 
educators should give careful attention. Much of what 
is best in the Russian program can be adapted both within 
and outside the school. Such adaptations will call for sharp 
changes in our school practices. 

In our schools, pupils and teachers meet in face-to-face 
social groups, the most important and best controlled of 
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which are the recitation classes, the home rooms, the assem- 
bly, and the clubs. In these groups, the pupils join with 
some degree of mutuality in the consideration of some 
phases of their environments. Occasionally, the aspects 
of the environment “studied” are so remote that neither 
pupils nor teachers know the meaning of what they are 
“studying’’; e.g., Latin grammar, algebraic factoring. Fre- 
quently, however, the “subject matter’’ could be related to 
the school and community social activities, if we set our 
minds to it. 

In our best schools, the home-room programs, the clubs, 
the assemblies, and some aspects of the curriculum are 
increasingly being modified so as more effectively to reén- 
force, guide, and direct the activities of pupils, both within 
the school, and in relation to other educational activities 
outside the school. 

In America, too, there are definite educational programs 
launched by social-service agencies directed towards the im- 
provement of our school children. At one time or another, 
for example, all of the following agencies have undertaken 
more or less effective campaigns to interest and modify the 
attitudes and behavior of our youths: the Camp Fire Girls, 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps, American Red Cross, 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, American 
Legion, United States Chamber of Commerce, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, World Peace Foundation, 
National Council of Catholic Women, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Child Health Association, Federal Council 
of Churches, Boy Scouts of America, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Reserve Officers’ Association, American Playground 
Association, American Federation of Teachers, Junior 
Order of American Mechanics, Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Sons of the American Revolution, American Athletic Asso- 
ciation. With the programs and desires of all of these 
agencies the school is not in uniform agreement. In the 
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intentions and efforts of most of them, however, the school 
can find some ground for codperation and _ selective 
emphasis. 

Perhaps, indeed, a voluntary cooperation may sometimes 
develop between all agencies which would serve Youth and 
the Future which may have much the external appear. 
ance of the Russian system. Internally, however, it will 
probably never be the same. Our goal may be the same 
as Russia’s, no one knows; but our road towards our un- 
known goal will be that of Denmark rather than that of 
Russia. 














READING MUSIC PROGRAMS 
INTELLIGENTLY 


HENRY HARAP 


It is reasonable to assume that the program which is put 
into the hands of the concert audience is intended to be read 
and understood. A number of years of rather regular 
attendance at musical entertainments has not given me a 
mastery of the vocabulary of concert programs. The novice 
has a much harder time. With this in view, I undertook a 
small preliminary investigation to discover the most com- 
mon terms found in a collection of programs made by one 
person over a period of ten years, from 1917 to 1927. 


METHOD 


The total collection consisted of 201 programs: orches- 
tra, 95; opera, 36; miscellaneous, 20; vocal, 18; piano, 17; 
chamber music, 10; organ, 6; oratorio, 5; and violin, 4. 
The total number of terms was 2670. The final list of 176 
terms consisted of those which occurred at least twice. 
One hundred and seventeen terms were excluded because 
they occurred only once. 

The terms were first underscored in the programs and 
later transferred to cards. The cards were arranged in 
alphabetical order and then counted to determine the fre- 
quency of occurrence of each term. The frequencies were 
recorded first by type of music and then for all types com- 
bined. Musical terms which were used in titles such as 
tone poem were included. The Italian musical phrases were 
broken up into separate words because they can be learned 
most economically in that way. Key names, which occurred 
frequently were excluded. Derivatives of words were listed 
separately when they were not obvious to the lay person 
or when they involved a considerable change in meaning. 
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LIMITATIONS 


The limitations of this study are numerous. It repre- 
sents the taste of only one person, strongly favoring orches- 
tral music. There are not enough organ, oratorio, and 
violin programs to show up their special vocabulary to an 
appreciable degree. The primary purpose of the investiga- 
tion is to point out a field for study and to suggest the 
simple procedure involved. To some it may be interesting 
as an outline of a decade of the musical life of one layman. 
To have any reliability at all, the study should have been 
based upon the accumulation of programs of at least fifty 
persons. 


RESULTS 


The outcome of the study is a list of 176 most common 
musical terms used in the programs, together with a figure 
showing how frequently each term occurs. Such a list, 
if complete, could be used first as a musical vocabulary to 
be mastered, and second as an index of the most important 
topics of musical study for the lay person. It should be 
clear that we are here concerned, exclusively, with interpre- 
tation of musical literature by the lay person. Such a list 
of terms has nothing to do with a complete course of train- 
ing for what might be called the creative musical activities. 
We are not concerned here with the method of instruction 
to be used, but I feel constrained to state that a purely 
verbal procedure would be inadequate. Without actual 
illustrative music, the terms would have little meaning. 
The list is presented alphabetically. For teaching purposes 
it would have to be organized into the most effective groups. 
Certain main subdivisions suggest themselves from a cur- 
sory examination of the list. These include musical instru- 
ments; types of musical compositions (concerto) ; types of 
musical forms (minuet) ; Italian descriptive terms used in 
scores (allegro); and words descriptive of musical execu- 
tion (tempo). 
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This study suggests the possibility of a parallel study to 
discover the most common compositions which occur in the 
experience of about fifty representative lay musical patrons. 
These, too, might be used as a basis of instruction for effec- 
tive enjoyment of the selections one is most likely to hear. 
Furthermore, lists of musical terms and compositions could 
be used for the purpose of designing tests of interpretative 


MUSICAL TERMS OCCURRING IN 201 PROGRAMS AND THEIR FREQUENCY 
OF OCCURRENCE 
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SOCIOLOGY APPLIED IN CURRICULUM 
MAKING 


GEorRGE A. RETAN 


There is just now in the making a syllabus of each course 
offered in the State teachers colleges of Pennsylvania, 
The writer has had assigned him, as his part in this work, § 
the task of making the first outline of the course ‘ Tech 
nique of Teaching.” This course is given in the same sem 
ester in which the student is doing practice teaching and 
advanced observation. In fact, the teaching, observation, 
technique, and supervisory conferences are unified in a way 
that makes the semester work all center in the classroom 
work of the student. In making this outline certain diff. 
culties have arisen that seem sufficiently interesting to 
justify presentation to the readers of this JOURNAL. These 
difficulties arise from the conflicting claims of educational 
psychology and educational sociology. 

In the first place it is necessary to set up the objectives 
of the course. In looking over the possible material and 
texts there is immediate evidence that the only carefully 
formulated work along this line has been oriented wholly 
from a psychological point of view. While there is con 
siderable evidence of a partial sociological viewpoint, the 
authors do not utilize the material in the same careful way 
in which they have utilized psychology. For instance, 
Thomas, Principles and Technique of Teaching, states that 
his book is based on psychological studies centering in the 
learning process of the child. At the same time his book 
contains two chapters purely sociological and his criticism 
of individual instruction is sociological. No doubt this is 
largely true because the psychological material has been 
so fully analyzed and outlined for this purpose. If we are 
to accept the statement of Ellwood, Journal of Educational 
Sociology, Vol. 1, No. 1, page 27—“ It must be emphasized 
that the learning process has social aspects and that these 
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aspects have not yet been sufficiently studied either by 
sociologists or educationists "—we must state sociological 
objectives. That Ellwood is not alone in this view is shown 
by the following quotation from Barnard’s Introduction to 
Social Psychology: “The problem of making the school 
interesting is that of making the connection between it and 
the actual world of people as he (the pupil) has learned 
to know it, as close as possible.” The attitude of Dewey 
towards this question is well known. His whole book, 
Democracy and Education, is built on the thesis of the 
socializing value of the right kind of school. “. . . in 
an educational scheme where learning is the accompani- 
ment of continuous activities or occupations which have a 
social aim and utilize the materials of typical social situa- 
tions . . . the school itself becomes a form of social life, a 
miniature community and one in close interaction with the 
other modes of associated experience beyond school walls” 
(Democracy and Education, summary of last chapter.) It 
would seem necessary, therefore, to formulate course ob- 
jectives as follows: 

(a) To utilize the sociological and psychological princi- 
ples of teaching in outlining correct classroom procedures. 

(b) To make provision that the student may see these 
principles exemplified in artistic teaching in the demonstra- 
tion, observation, and training-school classes. 

The second requirement, that of outlining briefly the 
material to be utilized in realizing the objectives, also pre- 
sented little difficulty on the psychological side. The com- 
mon recognition of the Thorndikian vocabulary has given 
a more or less static character to this phase of the work. 
But on the sociological side there is again no such clear 
formulation as there is of the psychological laws of learn- 
ing. The texts on educational sociology deal rather with 
the school as a social institution than with the child as a 
soctal individual and the classroom as a social group. Kil- 
patrick’s Education for a Changing Civilization comes 
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most closely to this point of view. ‘‘ Yet another rule or 
condition of learning demands actual experiencing in the 
social situation.” ‘‘The best learning conditions are pres. 
ent when teacher and pupils are joint codperators in a 
shared enterprise and each item and effort is judged by the 
way it works in the joint life rather than upon any word of 
external authority.” “ We never learn just one thing at a 
time, but always many things at once.” ‘‘ Out of these 

., these concomitant learnings, come in time life's 
effectual attitudes.”” ‘Experience must be social; without 
the social quality experience would indeed be poor and 
thin.” In his criticism of the individual instruction plans,’ 
Kilpatrick also says, “‘ Education is the continuous remak- 
ing of life by acquiring subject matter as it is needed for 
present behavior.” The other authors touching on the 
sociological princigiizs underlying method do so apart from 
any attempt to state teaching procedures. 

Dewey in his Reconstruction of Philosophy and Democ- 
racy and Education sets up “social democracy” as the ulti- 
mate goal in education. The “cardinal principles of edu- 
cation,” as an attempt to formulate this goal in terms of 
practical schoolroom aims, names seven objectives of which 
at least five are distinctly social in nature. 

Ellwood writes,? ‘‘ Educational sociology will place 
social intelligence first among the aims of education.” In 
The Psychology of Human Society he clearly states his be- 
lief in the school as the primary telic agent in society: 
“Whether intelligence works in a social or antisocial direc- 
tion is, accordingly, altogether a matter of education.” 
“Education must be the chief means of socializing the indi- 
vidual and the main reliance of civilized human society in 
securing higher types of social order.” ‘‘ The learning 
process is the method by which humanity improves its social 
adjustments.” ‘“ The great service which Lester F. Ward 


1Twenty-fourth Year Book, National Society for the Study of Education, p. 286. 
2Journal of Educational Sociology, I, 1. 
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rendered to the social sciences was to demonstrate that edu- 
cation was the initial means of progress in human society.” 
If we accept these views we must formulate sociological 
bases. In an attempt to do this it seems that we must 
accept, first: social instincts or social behavior patterns, 
according to the terminology which one agrees with as 
fundamental. Dewey’s Reconstruction in Philosophy says, 
“Man is a social animal. The heart of the sociality of 
man is in education.”” With this must go, second, the truth 
emphasized by Kilpatrick, that learning is never single. 

The child comes to school with social attitudes. In a 
given class in arithmetic he not only is learning that eight 
and five are thirteen through participation in a game of 
dominoes with a group, but his behavior patterns are being 
constantly modified by the social contacts by the success or 
failure of the game of dominoes, and'by _ > behavior of the 
individuals of the group as well as by the personality of the 
teacher. 

Along with these two basal principles we need to accept 
as fundamental in the situation, first, that the schoolroom 
is a group in real life. The school is not artificial and can- 
not be; no matter how stereotyped the work, it is still being 
attacked by a number of persons working together for a 
common end. It is, therefore, a real group. The out- 
comes may be artificial and unreal—the life itself cannot 
be unreal. The closer it approaches the life situation the 
more educative it becomes. Cooley’s Social Process says, 
“Since the school environment is comparatively easy to 
control, here is the place to create an ideal formative group 
or system of groups, which shall envelop the individual 
and mould his growth. . . .” “Here, if anywhere, we can 
ensure his learning loyalty, discipline, service, personal ad- 
dress, and democratic codperation, all by willing practice in 
the fellowship of his contemporaries.” Secondly, we may 
provisionally accept social democracy as a legitimate goal 
in education and check up our classroom procedures by the 
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test of how far they advance or retard the attainment of 
such a goal in school and in life. In the consideration of the 
school as a social group we need to examine the force of 
social approvals and disapprovals and we should set forth 
the social virtues which we anticipate as outcomes of our 
group activities: codperation, fairness, tolerance, etc. 


While the application of the psychological and socio- 
logical principles in the classroom is a unit, we may yet 
analyze certain phases, notably in schoolroom management, 
where the sociological are dominant. The outline given 
below is a visual presentation of one way of organizing the 
work. In the time allotments given to the various sub- 
heads twenty-four of thirty-five periods are to be devoted 
to the application; ten are assigned to the development of 
the principles. This is really review work as the class has 
had psychology and educational sociology previously. The 
procedure is a statement of how the course is to be handled 
by the instructor in charge. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 


I. OBJECTIVES 
(a) To utilize the sociological and psychological principles of 
teaching in outlining correct classroom procedures. 
(b) To make provision that the student may see these principles 
exemplified in artistic teaching in the training school. 


II. OUTLINE 
1. Sociological Principles 
A. The basis: The social instincts: 
Concomitant learnings 
B. The schoolroom group as a life situation 
Social approval and disapproval 
The outcomes of codperative undertakings 
C. Social democracy as an aim in education 
The school as a telic agent 
2. Psychological Principles 
A. The basis: 
Original nature 
The laws of learning 
Individual differences 
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B. Self-activity 
C. Interest-motivation 
D. Mind-set 
3. Their Application 
A. Social democracy in the schoolroom 
a. The place and function of routine 
b. Discipline as a social end, not a means 
c. The socialized recitation 
d. Extracurricular activities 
e. Teacher personality—its social significance; its devdlagmens 
B. Classroom procedures 
a. Anticipated outcomes: habits and skills 
Knowledge 
Appreciation and attitudes 
b. Organization of subject matter—planning 
Principles of organization 
c. Types of procedure 
Drill 
Review 
Problems 
Study-assignment 
Appreciation 
Project 
‘ d. Utilization of materials 
Visual aids, seat work, etc. 
C. Classroom organization 
Testing and grouping 
D. Evaluation of special methods 


Contracts 
Winetka Plan 





Free schools, etc. 
III. PROCEDURE 


A. Observation of demonstration teaching and reports on the 
basis of definitely assigned topics and questions. 

B. Classroom recitation on the basis of texts, assigned questions, 
and collateral readings. 

C. Check-up 
Success or failure in application of theory in student-teacher 

assignment. 














HOW MANY COLLEGES? 
STEPHEN G. RICH 


Ohio, with a population of 5,759,000 in 1920, had at 
that time 40 universities and colleges, all of which were 
offering the full arts-college course. New Jersey, with 
3,155,000 population at this same time, had 6 arts col- 
leges, but sent twice as many students to colleges outside 
the State as were cared for within its borders. New York, 
with 10,385,000 population, had 43 arts colleges, but as it 
serves a portion of New Jersey also for this grade of edu- 
cation, should be counted as having at least another million 
population. 

Ohio has one arts college for every 144,000 inhabitants; 
New Jersey one for every 526,000, and New York one 
for every 242,000. 

If we take the New York City metropolitan area as 
recently defined, covering roughly a 40-mile circle around the 
city, we find 13 arts colleges serving a population of approx- 
imately 8,000,000; this is one college for every 615,000 
inhabitants. 

If the New York City metropolitan area is sufficiently 
supplied with colleges, the State as a whole has too many 
and Ohio has a wild excess. If Ohio is merely satisfac- 
torily supplied, New Jersey, New York State, and the New 
York City metropolitan area are woefully underserved. 
The extent to which New York City and New Jersey stu- 
dents go to colleges away from home diminishes the inten- 
sity of the situation; the fact that Princeton, Columbia, 
Barnard, and other metropolitan colleges draw anywhere 
from a fourth to a half of their students from outside 
their local populations will approximately compensate for 
this situation. 

The question as to desirable numbers of colleges cannot 
be settled on any purely statistical basis, and least of all 
on any basis of ratios of colleges to population. The first 
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and most obvious factor entering into the situation is that 
of the size of the colleges in any particular area. New 
York City has, for example, in the Washington Square 
College and the College of the City of New York, institu- 
tions with student bodies topping the five-thousand mark. 
Either of these is equivalent to five typical Ohio colleges, 
so far as caring for numbers of students is concerned. 

Our preliminary statistical statements are therefore ac- 
curate enough but entirely irrelevant in that they omit an 
essential factor in deciding whether any region is over- 
supplied, properly cared for, or starved in collegiate instruc- 
tion. 

A map showing colleges and transportation lines would 
give us a further step in analysis of the problem. Such a map 
would indicate that the general tendency is for one college 
or a group of colleges to be situated at some convenient 
point within what may be called a social unit of transporta- 
tion. If the map is drawn to show the railways of thirty 
to forty years ago, and omits trolleys, motor roads, and 
other modern agencies of transportation, it shows this rela- 
tion more clearly. For example, we find that in New 
Jersey the two oldest and best known colleges are situated 
about fifteen miles apart along a route that by rail (and 
still earlier by stagecoach) is the main artery of communi- 
cation within the State. New York, as converging point 
of many transportation routes, naturally has been a favored 
center for the establishment of colleges and has been one 
of the outstanding localities in which colleges have grown 
to immense size. 

Without describing in detail the analysis, it must here 
suffice to say that the general tendency, up to thirty years 
ago, appears to have been to have a college located at a 
convenient center within a large unit of population; the 
unit has been such as to provide a student body of 200 to 
500 and to permit the majority to reach home within two 
hours. Recently, improvements in transporation have made 
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the two-hour range somewhat larger in distance; hence 
the tendency towards larger student bodies rather than 
towards more colleges, as the social desirability of college 
education led to increased attendances. 

The old situation still holds true for the supposedly under- 
colleged State of New Jersey and for the New York City 
metropolitan area; it certainly is conspicuously true for 
New York State north of the city. With the colleges in 
Philadelphia and New York conveniently accessible, only 
the thinly populated portions of New Jersey are beyond 
the two-hour travel limit from some college. Indeed, for 
much of this state, as for practically all the New York City 
metropolitan area, the typical travel time to college is little 
over an hour. The effect of this is shown by the extent to 
which the students have become nonresident as far as the 
campus is concerned: ‘‘ commuters,” as they are called at 
University Heights (New York University). This con- 
venient term used without regard to whether the travel is 
by rail, subway, trolley, or bus, will be used for nonresi- 
dent students throughout this article. 

The recent development of the arts colleges has con- 
sisted in an increase in numbers of students in existing col- 
leges, rather than in the establishment of new colleges. 
Washington Square College of New York University is 
the only new college established in New York City or the 
immediate suburbs within thirty years, except the women’s 
college opened at Bronxville in 1928. Upsala College at 
East Orange, New Jersey, until lately small, is over thirty- 
five years old; Georgian Court College at Lakewood, New 
Jersey, is small and is purposely resident only; it is the only 
new college within the metropolitan area. New Rochelle 
College for Women, nominally new, really dates back a fair 
number of years. 


The problem of how many colleges we need is thus not a 
simple one but involves many factors. The analysis to this 
point should indicate that at least two factors must be 
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dealt with outside of that of ratio of number of colleges 
to population served: 


(1) The commuter has come to be a permanent and 
large element in the student body. 


(2) The relative advantages of colleges of various sizes 
must be known before any decision as to needs for colleges 
can be made. 


Factor one, the commuters, may be taken first of all as 
a sign that the colleges are coming to serve groups within 
the community that hitherto have been outside the influence 
of collegiate education. Families without sufficient surplus 
income to maintain one or two members in residence 
away from home are, nevertheless, now able to give these 
members college education. Families that dislike to trust 
their young members away from home are also able to give 
them college education as commuters. Thus the heteroge- 
neity of the college student population’ is considerably in- 
creased: more so than appears on the surface, since students 
of identical antecedents are strikingly differentiated as 
members of a college community when some commute and 
some are resident students. 


On factor two, the relative advantages of large and 
small colleges, a war of opinion has waged for several 
decades, and apparently no actual knowledge is yet at hand. 
It is evident from the frenzied struggle of colleges some 
fifteen years ago to increase their sizes, that there was 
then no serious belief among those actively engaged in 
college education that the small college had any noticeable 
advantages. It is equally evident that, since only downright 
physical limitations have led to restriction of numbers since 
the World War, there is not now any serious belief that 
a large college does its work any less well than a small 


1See S. G. Rich, ‘An Approach to the Problem of the Curriculum in the Arts Colleges,”’ 
ournal of Educational Sociology, II, 4, 282; and S. G. Rich, Ye a ky Towards Meeting 
me Specific Needs in the Curricula of Arts Colleges,’’ 2bid., II, 2, 99. 
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one. It is perfectly true that one hears old alumni bewail. 
ing the “ mob colleges ” of today; but it is noticeable that 
these very alumni do not send their children to small col- 
leges but to these very “‘ mob colleges.” 

To the sociologist, however, the question must remain 
an open one. This article will not attempt to solve it, but 
it will attempt to lay down some preliminary criteria as an 
aid towards such solution. 

The first criterion, and perhaps the most important, 
is the range of needs to be met. I have’ explained 
in some detail the preprofessional nature of the arts col- 
lege, and have at the same time indicated the immense 
variety of preprofessional needs which the curriculum may 
legitimately be asked to supply. It will be evident—indeed 
obvious—that unless the college is large enough to meet 
at least all the more usual preprofessional needs, it will 
be too small. Thus, a college that has so few students 
in chemistry that premedical students, future chemical en- 
gineers, future high-school science teachers, future field 
geologists, etc., must all be given the same chemistry 
through the sophomore year, cannot meet all preprofes- 
sional needs. A similar statement might be made for each 
and every field of instruction. Of course, an arts college 
may deliberately limit itself to one or a few preprofessional 
fields, as do the engineering colleges in the purely prepro- 
fessional work of their freshman year; but there is no evi- 
dence that any college has yet taken such a step. 

The opinion is here hazarded that a college of less than 
500 students can probably not meet any great range of pre- 
professional needs; and that probably the college of 600 
to 700 students represents the lower limit of effective size 
in this respect. 

The second criterion may perhaps best be worded: “In 
what size college can the educative processes best be car- 
ried on?” Let an illustration serve for discussion here. 
Premedical freshman biology is carried on with a small 

20p. cit. 
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group in the University Heights Arts College of New 
York University and with a very large group in the Wash- 
ington Square College of that same university. At the 
Heights and the Square the lectures, reading, and labora- 
tory work are conducted substantially in the same way, on 
almost identical subject matter. The small Heights group 
may perhaps have less distinguished and learned professors 
lecturing to them; but the much-talked-of personal contact 
of professor and student exists to a higher degree than at 
the Square. The Hcights laboratory sections are smaller 
and less formal in conduct. We do not yet know in which 
type of organization there is actually more educating being 
done; and until we have evidence, we must not decide. What 
little evidence we have deals exclusively with information 
as an outcome of education. Evidently, in preprofessional 
work, attitudes and skills are of equal importance. Until 
we have evidence of the superiority of the small or the 
large class and college in these respects, we are not entitled 
to decide. The only indication that we have is the prefer- 
ence of those engaged in actual professional education for 
small groups, with personal contact. 

The writer must here record his own prejudice in favor 
of the small college, from experience in both a large col- 
lege (Harvard) and a small one (University Heights, New 
York University), as an undergraduate. In his case, the 
small college educated far more, despite supposedly inferior 
professors, than did the large one. 


The third criterion is the noncurricular education to be 
given. This does not mean merely the extent to which 
students engage in “ extracurricular activities.” It refers 
to all the education resulting from contact of student with 
student and noncurricular contact of faculty member and 
student. A case from a professional school illustrates this 
neatly. The weekly informal luncheons of a professional 
fraternity at a well-known school of education are, though 
devoid of ‘‘ academic credit,” extremely educative to the 
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men who attend these gatherings. In providing profes- 
sional attitudes, points of view, and the like; in providing 
mutual discussion of active problems, and so forth, these 
luncheons are probably worth at least a “ 6-point graduate 
course.” In the smaller college the opportunities for stu- 
dents meeting one another and getting acquainted so that 
they become mutually educative are greater than in a huge 
heterogeneous mass. The fraternity as a rallying center 
is not needed. Indeed, it has been the writer’s privilege 
and joy to be one of such a group in a small college; but 
when an undergraduate at a large college, he never was 
able to make such contact, and as a graduate professional 
student it required a fraternity for him to form such con- 
tacts. . 

With the great enlargement of the commuters as a con- 
stituent of the college population, the difficulty of making 
these noncurricular educative contacts is greatly increased. 
In a resident college, there are up to 16 hours a day in 
which they may occur. Commuters rarely are on the cam- 
pus over six or seven hours; often much less. Hence it 
would appear that the college of less than a thousand stu- 
dents is likely to offer the commuter a superior opportunity 
for noncurricular education. 

The question asked at the beginning of this article may 
therefore be answered in general terms only: 

We need enough separate arts colleges so that each stu- 
dent is given maximum opportunity for having his curricu- 
lar needs met; securing the most effective instruction; estab- 
lishing needed contacts for noncurricular education. 


It is possible that the college with five thousand students 
may do these tasks as effectively as that of five hundred; 
but we do not know. We need knowledge; we have only 
opinions, and opinions based mainly on personal likes and 
dislikes. Perhaps Ohio is over-supplied with colleges; per- 
haps not. Who shall say until we know how far these col- 
leges are doing the tasks that are legitimately theirs? Per- 
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haps New Jersey needs only a greatly enlarged Rutgers 
and a huge Upsala College; perhaps on the other hand, 
there should be a college in Paterson, one in Hudson 
County, another, in addition to Upsala, near Newark, one 
near Trenton, one near Camden. We do not yet know 
which will render the most service. Perhaps New York 
City ought to have a dozen more colleges; or perhaps 
University Heights, Adelphi, St. John’s, Manhattan, and 
Barnard ought to be enlarged to the size of City College. 
We do not know which development will supply the needs of 
the community. 

We need information; and until we have it the question 
of “‘ How many colleges?” cannot be answered. 











RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
' EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Epitor1aL Note: It is designed to make this department a clearing 
house (1) for information about current research problems of interest to 
educational sociology, and (2) for ideas with reference to research 
methods and techniques in this field. Readers are urged to report projects 
and suggestions as to methods of research. This department desires to 
encourage and stimulate cooperation in research. 


SocIAL ANALYSIS OF COLLEGE COMMUNITIES 


A new project in educational sociology is under way in 
the Central West. During the last year a small committee 
has been formed for the purpose of carrying forward social 
analyses of college communities. With headquarters at 
Chicago this committee has approached the administrators 
of about three hundred colleges with a proposition that 
looks towards an exploratgr’, social analysis in each college 
or university. These ex}, vratory social analyses are made 
for the colleges with the codperation of local educational 
leaders at each point, by the director of research of the 
Chicago Committee, Dr. Martin Hayes Bickham. 


Although the committee was not organized until last 
February, its work has got under way very rapidly and has 
met with considerable favor from administrators and others 
interested in securing a better understanding of the complex 
social conditions now prevailing in most of our higher 
centers of education. The committee has had replies from 
about one hundred colleges expressing interest in the new 
plans and asking for more information. Dr. Bickham 
has made personal visits to about seventy-five institutions 
in an attempt to work out techniques for the further devel- 
opment of these social analyses. In addition, intensive 
analyses have been carried out in fourteen colleges and 
universities. These have ranged from the small denomina- 
tional college of about three hundred students to the large 
State institution of five thousand. 
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Dr. Bickham reported to the annual meeting of the 
Church Boards of Education and the American Association 
of Colleges at their January meeting in Chattanooga on 
some of his findings in the colleges ranging from locations 
in Tennessee in the South to Minnesota in the North. In 
February he made a special report to the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Colleges on some of his findings from the social 
analyses made in five institutions within that State. 

Any one interested in this constructive project in the field 
of the application of sociology to the communities of higher 
education may obtain additional information by writing 
to the Director of the Commiftee on Social Analysis of 
College Communities, 53 West Jackson Street, Chicago, III. 


SocIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 

Readers of the JOURNAL will agree that in no division 
of the science of sociology is _ ~ide acquaintance with con- 
tributions to our knowledge of suciology more important 
than in educational sociology. It is in consideration of this 
fact that we announce the establishment of the journal ‘of 
Social Science Abstracts to provide brief summaries of new 
material as promptly as possible after publication, and thus 
help readers keep abreast of the rapidly increasing output 
of new work. 

Abstracts will be made of articles in periodicals (begin- 
ning with July 1, 1928) and of books, monographs, pam- 
phlets, serials, etc. (beginning in 1929) in the field of cul- 
tural anthropology, economics, history, human geography, 
political science, sociology, and statistics. Seven commit- 
tees of American scholars, one in each of these fields, have 
been at work for six months preparing a comprehensive 
scheme of classification which represents the best current 
opinion on content and organization of the subject matter 
of the social sciences. Over eight hundred scholars from 
the United States and other nations have agreed to collab- 
orate as abstractors. 
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Social Science Abstracts is designed to provide a monthly 
service which will begin with the issue of March, 1929. At 
the outset not more than 15,000 abstracts a year will be 
printed. The abstracts will vary in length from the mere 
citation of a title in less important articles to several hun. 
dred words in the case of important contributions printed in 
inaccessible journals or in the more remote foreign lan. 
guages. In general, the average length of an abstract will 
be 150 words. Abstracts will be cross-referenced in each 
issue and elaborate annual indexes will be published. 

Periodicals of all languages will be searched for material 
of importance, thus giving the service a world-wide char. 
acter. A partial list already includes the titles of several 
thousand periodicals in twenty-two languages as follows: 
361 journals in human geography, 77 in cultural anthro- 
pology, 600 in history, 700 in economics and statistics, 637 
in political science, and 332 in sociology, published in 
Arabic, Bulgarian, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, English, Fin- 
nish, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, 
Jugo-Slav, Magyar, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Ru- 
manian, Russian, Spanish, and Swedish. These periodicals, 
and many more, will be regularly searched for important 
contributions. Arrangements are being made for collabora- 
tion with representative scholars and research institutes 
in all foreign countries where scientific work is carried on. 
Social Science Abstracts is codperating with the Interna- 
tional Economic Bibliography of the League of Nations. 
The ultimate objective is to furnish a comprehensive sum- 
mary of scientific contributions in the social sciences. 

To undertake this immense task, a huge editorial organ- 
ization has been built up consisting of the Board of Direc 
tors of Social Science Abstracts, Incorporated, a central 
editorial staff of eight full-time specialists, with a secre- 
tarial staff, twenty-seven foreign editors, one hundred 
twelve consulting editors, and over eight hundred abstrac- 
tors from all parts of the world. 
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The first issue of March, 1929, is now in the press and 
contains 781 abstracts. The April issue will contain 900 
abstracts, and so on. 

A subvention has been provided which assures continuity 
of service. Social Science Abstracts will be published under 
the auspices of the Social Science Research Council of the 
United States. 

The subscription rate is $6.00 per annum, including the 
annual indexes. Editorial offices are located at Columbia 
University, 611 Fayerweather Hall, and all communica- 
tions should be sent to the editor at this address. 


- 
A Srupy IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CULTURE 


Robert S. and Helen Merrell Lynd have completed a 
study of a community which they call Middletown,’ which 
embodies an attempt “to study synchronously the inter- 
woven trends that are the life of a small American city.” 
It employs the method of cultural anthropology in viewing 
all the behavior of people in this community as falling under 
one or another of six main activities: Getting a Living, 
Making a Home, Training the Young, Using Leisure, 
Engaging in Religious Practices, Engaging in Community 
Activities. The trends of changes in each of these seg- 
ments of the city’s life during the last thirty-five years, 
the period of its industrialization, were studied in their 
interrelationships. The population was broken up into two 
sections, the business class and the working class. The 
field staff aimed to maintain as detached and objective an 
approach as possible while at the same time participating 
to the full in the local life. In addition to such participa- 
tion and patient observation, other techniques used were 
examination of documentary material, compilation of sta- 
tistics, interviews, case studies, and questionnaires. A staff 
sent out under a research foundation lived in the city a 
year and a half sharing and observing its life. 


_— 





1Published under the caption Middletown: A Study in Contemporary American Culture, 
by Harcourt Brace and Company. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Child in America, by Witttam I. THomas and 
Dorotuy Swaine Tuomas. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1928. xxxii + 583 pages. 


The Child in America is a study of current programs for dealing with 
behavior maladjustments. Part I presents an interesting discussion, 
illustrated by case materials, of the common varieties of maladjustment. 
Part II deals with social programs for readjustment—as practised by 
courts, correctional institutions, schools, and social agencies. Part III 
presents the results of recent research into the causes of behavior mal- 
adjustments—as approached from the standpoint of psychometrics, 
psychiatry, physiology, personality testing, and sociology. There is also 
an interesting and critical chapter on the methodology of behavior 
research. 


The schools are becoming increasingly aware of their responsibility 
for the personalities and social adjustment of their pupils. But their 
procedure in handling maladjustments is only beginning to rise above the 
level of common sense—indeed, in occasional instances remains on the 
level of magic. Schoolmen will find in The Child in America a body of 
scientific fact with respect to the behavior difficulties of the school child 
—much of it here made available for the first time to the general reader 
—that will enable them to deal with such problems much more intelli- 
gently and effectively. Schoolmen will find the chapters dealing with 
character education, parent education, visiting teaching and child guid- 
ance clinics particularly interesting and relevant to their problems. The 
Child in America should be on the library shelf of every progressive 


public school. 
Harvey W. ZorBAUGH 


Educational Sociology for Beginners, by DAviD SNEDDEN. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928, v + 636 


pages. 
The most prolific writer in the field of educational sociology is the 
author of this text. He states in the foreword that “The present volume 
is designed for beginners in the study of education. These are as yet 
but slightly concerned with problems of policy making for schools. They 
need to obtain, first, appreciative insights into the findings of modern 
sociology.” Especially can they profit, it is believed, from varied studies 
of “the sociologies of American life”—family life, economic life, political 
life, cultural life, and the like. Hence nearly half of this volume is 
devoted to the interpretation of these background “sociologies.” 
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In his suggestions to instructors he states that “Educational Sociology 
for Beginners is not designed as a text to be memorized or as a source 
of exercises for purposes of intellectual drills. Primarily the chapters 
of this book should enrich and multiply appreciations of the social world 
in which we live and which schools of all kinds should serve. Hence 
methods of appreciational instruction should be used generally, and 
especially throughout the first twenty chapters.” 


These statements indicate the purpose of the volume and in general 
the plan for its use. The book presents a discussion of almost every 
topic relating to education that has a sociological bearing. The weakness 
of the book from the point of view of the reviewer is that the approach 
to the study of educational problems is not a scientific approach but 
rather a statement about education in terms of common observation. 
Moreover, the style is characterized by excessive verbiage and the bear- 
ing of the statement is not always clear. However, the book provides 
a body of valuable reference material and will no doubt be widely used 
as a reference book in courses in educational sociology. This criticism 
ought not to imply that the author has done a bad job in writing this 
text, for the difficulty of preparing an introductory text in educational 
sociology is almost insurmountable. No text that has so far appeared 
seems to be satisfactory as an introductory text. Perhaps the writing 
of a text will have to be done by some of the younger men in the field 
who have had modern training in the best sociological technique and 
that we may expect most of the books to have the philosophical rather 
than the scientific approach. This book is a valuable addition to those 
books which use the older approach to a study of educational problems. 

E. GrorcE PAYNE 


Efficiency in Vocational Education in Agriculture, by G. A. 
ScHMIDT. New York: The Century Company, 1928, 
314 pages. 


This book is one which maintains the high standard which has been 
set by the Century Vocational Series edited by Charles A. Prosser. The 
author has taken the sixteen principles which were listed by Prosser 
and Allen in their volume, Vocational Education in a Democracy, and 
has written a chapter around each showing wherein these principles can 
be applied and are being applied in agricultural vocational education. 
He has done an excellent job in this respect, and in addition has given 
an introductory chapter about the occupation of farming itself which is 
decidedly worth while. His second chapter deals with the place of agri- 
culture in the curriculum, and here too the author has a fine chapter. 
The third chapter gives a brief résumé of the philosophy underlying all 
vocational training, with the objective of such training courses and the 
procedure to be followed in attaining these objectives. Then follow 
the aforementioned sixteen chapters dealing with the principles, and the 
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concluding chapter discusses methods of measuring training programs in 
vocational agriculture. 


It was to be expected that sooner or later some authority in the field 
would write a book around a group of generally acceptable principles, 
and Schmidt has done this in a highly commendable fashion. In fact, his 
technique is one which might very well be used for the skeleton of a book 
in any field of vocational education, and before long such a technique 
will most likely be adopted in other fields. It is to be hoped that future 
writers who use Schmidt’s scheme will also use the enjoyable style and 
lucid exposition of this author. Rarely does one find a book over which 
one can become so enthusiastic. 

RatpH E. Pickett 


Cultural Change, by F. Stuart CHAPIN. New York: Cen- 
tury Company, 1928, xx + 448 pages. 


The science of sociology at the present time is in need of scientific 
research and experiment to provide data from which verifiable conclu- 
sions may be warranted. In spite of the healthy sign of increased 
research we are still woefully lacking in data. ‘Therefore it is with 
genuine interest that every student of the science of sociology welcomes 
a book or study that contributes to the facts or theories in the social 
sciences. 


No book that has come to our desk in recent years is more valuable, 
as a contribution of the kind just outlined, than the one under review. 
Mr. Chapin has in his usual manner compiled a body of data relating 
to cultural change and has given it interpretation. He has developed a 
number of theories from these data that will be of significance to the 
student in further research into this aspect of the science. The funda- 
mental thesis of the book is that culture is cumulative and he proves his 
case, at least to the satisfaction of the reviewer. 


The value of the book, however, does not lie wholly in the data or 
the theories developed, but equally in the technique used in the study. 
This book illustrates how much valuable historical data is now available 
for historical research if the student of the social sciences is willing to 
bring to its interpretation adequate scholarship and painstaking effort. 
The author of Cultural Change shows us the value of historical data 
in the development of the science of sociology. 


This book should be read by every educator and sociologist, and par- 
ticularly by every educator. The book is more valuable for the educa- 
tional sociologist than most of the books appearing under the title of 
educational sociology. Moreover, the material is logically developed, 
clearly presented, and the format excellent. 

E. GrorcE PAYNE 
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The Unmarried Mother and Her Child, by MABEL 
Hiccins MatTTinciy. Cleveland, Ohio: School of 


Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 
1928, 80 pages. 


The subtitle of Miss Mattingly’s monograph is, “A Fact-Finding 
Study of Fifty-Three Cases of Unmarried Mothers Who Kept Their 
Children.” And some illuminating facts were indeed found about cases 
which social agencies had stamped “finis” as soon as some disposition had 
been made of the children concerned. Unfortunately, case histories of 
most of the mothers studied are not given; five or six are presented to 
indicate the type of record kept. 


Miss Mattingly has investigated the occupations of the girls and men 
involved in her study, the extent of their schooling, the adjustments made 
by the social agencies handling the cases, the place in such adjustments 
of courts of law, and the nature—the degree of success—of the personal 
adjustments made by the mothers after the agencies had dropped their 
cases. In her conclusions, she has been properly conservative, avoiding 
the temptation to generalize about all unmarried mothers who have 
kept their children and pointing out that her conclusions pertain only to 
the fifty-three cases she has studied. Outstanding among her conclusions 
are these two: first, that mere instruction in matters of sex will not 
curb the tendency to establish illicit sex contacts, but that “training of 
sturdy, moral character” may help a great deal; second, that social 
agencies may heighten the effectiveness of their work; (a) by employing 
expertly trained workers for the more delicate cases (i.e., illegitimacy), 
and (b) by conducting periodic “social audits” preliminary to following 
up those cases which may seem to warrant following. 


IrviING ASTRACHAN 


Character Education in the Junior High School, by ELVIN 
H. Fisupack. New York: The D. C. Heath and 


Company, 1928, 190 pages. 


One of the recent movements in education has been the revival of 
interest in a new program of character education. The social view of 
education in a democracy has undoubtedly been the contributory cause 
of the renewed interest in this much neglected aspect of our educational 
practice. The author of this book is one of the pioneers in attempting 
to work out a scheme for such training. His effort lies in the field of 
junior-high-school practice. The author of this book is confronted with 
the dilemma of the two schools of thought and practice in this field; 
namely, the ideo-motor school which believes and practices the direct 
method of teaching character values or traits; and the other, the indirect 
school, which holds that character in its fundamental essence and quality 
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is the marginal or resultant product of social experience. The reviewer 
believes the author has made a fair straddle, and this is a beginning, 
The book approaches the problem from the standpoint of the “need” as 
a result of the complex “social changes” affecting youth. This is fol- 
lowed by his “objectives” of character education with a chapter desig- 
nated “Moral Personality” (if there be such which may be isolated). 
The next part of the book is devoted to a traditional discussion of 
“Extracurricular Activities,” with the “Curricular Activities” held to 
be the strongest force for character building as a subsequent chapter, 
Curricular and extracurricular are not defined. One is left in the dark 
as to why the distinction is made. The reviewer questions the value of 
much of the traditional curricular activities discussed, for instance, the 
treatment of mathematics (page 65) is still clouded by the thinking and 
practice of formal discipline. Many other sections show the same ten- 
dency. The other chapters treat of the “Personality of the Teacher,” 
“School Discipline,” “The Direct Method of Character Training,” and 
“The Expected Outcomes.” The book closes with a course of study 
in character education. The reviewer fears that the proposed course of 
study as outlined is of the didactic type; and that the traditionally trained 
teacher would find it a ready subject for “moralizing.” The author is 
to be commended on the beginning that he has made, and that the book 
is worthy of a place in the library of the junior-high-school administrator 
and teacher. 
B. F. Stratcup 


Public Education in Modern Europe, by A. E. MEYER. New 
York: The Avon Press, 1928, 262 pages. 


Extensive interest is being manifested in European education since the 
war. There have been developing new emphases and new points of view. 
The countries of Europe have been particularly active in developing 
experimental trends, some of which have been widely heralded as impor- 
tant contributions to the solution of modern educational problems. 
Dr. Meyer in his Public Education in Modern Europe does not at- 
tempt to detail the development of the experimental schools but rather 
to present an objective, fair, and impartial picture of modern education 
as it exists today in the leading European countries. No one can read 
this book without feeling that the author has accomplished his purpose. 
Furthermore, for the average reader this book is indispensable in giving 
a critical summary of what is taking place. It ought to be read by every 
student of postwar education. A word must be said about the attrac- 
tiveness of the volume itself, because its artistic appearance adds to the 


pleasure in reading the book. 
E. GrorcE PAYNE 
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The Ways of Behaviorism, by Joun B. Watson. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1928, 143 pages. 


In the blurb carried on the jacket Watson is quoted as referring to 
“this, the final volume I shall ever write upon behaviorism.” ‘To which 
many will say “Amen”! ‘The book, a collection of popular articles that 
have appeared from time to time in Harper's Magazine, is merely 
another restatement of Watson’s position. It is a dogmatic statement. 
It contains no new data. 


The book is written in Watson’s usual fresh, vigorous, interesting 
style. It is frankly addressed to the layman. While it contains little 
of interest to educators, it cannot fail to further popular interest in the 
scientific study of behavior. The popularization of psychology, to which 
Watson has contributed so largely, is undoubtedly one of the major 
movements in modern thought. 


Harvey W. ZorBAuGH 














NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology held its 
sixth regular December meeting in connection with the meetings of the 
American Sociological Society. Two program meetings were held in 
addition to the luncheon meeting. Since the general theme of the larger 
society's meetings was “Rural Sociology,” the Educational Sociology 
Society had two meetings concerned with the relation of educational 
sociology to rural life. 

The general topic of the meeting on December 27 was “Sociology and 
Rural Education.” A paper was given by Professor Dwight S. Sander- 
son of Cornell University on the “Rural Community as a Unit for 
Rural Administration” and the discussion on it was led by Professor 
A. W. Hayes of Marshall College. The second paper was on “Adapta- 
tion of Educational Administration to Rural Communities” given by 
Professor George A. Works of the University of Chicago. 

The luncheon meeting was presided over by Professor Ellsworth Faris 
of the University of Chicago, vice president of the Society. Its general 
topic was “Rural Sociology in Educational Problems.” Professor D. H. 
Kulp II, of Teachers College, Columbia University, president of the 
Society, gave the annual address, which was on “Problems of Rural Edu- 
cation Demanding Sociological Research.” ‘This was followed by a paper 
by Dr. Edmund DeS. Brunner, of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, on “Some Investigations into Rural Life with Curriculum 
Implications.” 

At the meeting on December 28, “Research Projects” was the general 
topic and reports of research were made by Professor F. R. Clow of 
Wisconsin State Teachers College at Oshkosh, on “A Child’s Educators: 
A study of the Educative Effects of Non-School Agencies”; by Harvey 
D. Douglass, Fowlerville (Michigan) Public Schools, on “The Condi- 
tioning Factors in the Work of High-School Pupils,” and by Professor 
Frank W. Blackmar, University of Kansas, on “Socializing of the Ameri- 
can Indian.” 

These papers are to be published in various periodicals and reprints 
sent to the members of the Society. 

The increasing and widespread interest in the field of educational 
sociology was indicated by the growth in membership and its distribution 
throughout the country. The secretary of the Society, Professor George 
B. Neumann of State Teachers College at Buffalo, reported that the 
membership numbered 96. Since those meetings additions have brought 
the total up to 106, these members being located in twenty-three States 
and the District of Columbia. The highest previous membership 


was 62. 
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The first yearbook of the Society, “Bibliographies of Educational 
Sociology,” was issued during the past year, having been prepared by a 
committee under the chairmanship of Professor F. R. Clow of Wis- 
consin State Teachers College at Oshkosh. It has had an encouraging 
sale, not only among normal schools, colleges, and universities, but among 
the large number of public libraries scattered throughout the country. 
Orders have also been filled from Germany and Japan, showing an inter- 
national interest in the field of educational sociology. 


The second yearbook of the Society on “Objectives in Education” has 
been prepared by a committee under the chairmanship of Professor 
David Snedden of Teachers College, Columbia University, and will be 
the basis for a round-table discussion at the Cleveland meetings of the 
Society in February. 


Professor William Fielding Ogburn of the University of Chicago 
was elected president of the American Sociological Society at the 
closing session of its annual convention in the Congress Hotel. 


The new president came to Chicago from Columbia University in 
1926. During the war he made studies in the cost of living for the 
United States labor bureau. He is a member of the social science 
research council and chairman of its committee on problems and policies, 
which reviews projects of research in the entire field of social sciences. 


Professor E. W. Burgess of the University of Chicago was reelected 
secretary-treasurer and three of the six members of the new executive 
committee are Chicagoans or Evanstonians—Thomas D. Elliott of 
Northwestern, and Mrs. W. F. Dummer and Ellsworth Faris of the 
University of Chicago. 


The first issue of Metropolitan Business Education, which is the new 
publication of the Commercial Education Association of New York and 
vicinity, appeared in December, 1928. ‘The editor is Mr. John V. 
Walsh, head of the department of shorthand and typewriting of Morris 
High School of New York City. He has associated with him a number 
of individuals whose names are familiar to the students of commercial 
education. This new enterprise is heartily welcomed by the staff of 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. 


Mr. John R. Patterson, lecturer in education in New York University, 
will return to the University of Missouri for the third summer session, 
where he teaches two graduate courses in School Administration. Mr. 
Patterson was formerly superintendent of schools at Athens, Ohio, and 
is the retiring president of the Ohio State Teachers Association. 


Professor John Oscar Creager, new dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Arkansas, will return to the department of college 
administration and teaching of the School of Education of New York 
University. Professor Creager was formerly head of this department 
before going to Arkansas. He gives courses in the summer session and 
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his many friends in New York will be pleased on his decision to come 
East again. 


Mr. A. M. Cortright of Middletown, New York, succeeds his father 
as superintendent of schools in the third district of Orange County, New 
York. Mr. Cortright received his bachelor’s degree from the School of 
Education of New York University. 


Dean Addison Hubbard of the University of North Carolina in the 
December (1928) issue of the Outlook wrote a most commanding article 
on “Our Truant Professors” in our colleges and universities. A digest 
of this article may be found in the February issue of the Readers’ 
Digest, a monthly publication containing digests of the outstanding 
articles of leading American periodicals. Dean Hubbard lists the three 
major “enemies” of the good teacher in the college or university as: 
(a) too heavy administrative duties; (b) too much attention given to 
extracurricular activities; and (c) too much of the teacher’s time de- 
voted to research. The Dean is not protesting against these activities 
as such, but because they are taking the time and energy from the’ “good 
teacher.” ‘This article is worthy of the careful reading of every friend 
of better teaching. 7-7 
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President A. O. Bowden of New Mexico State Teachers College is a 
graduate of the University of Kentucky with an A.B. degree. President 
Bowden later received his A.M. from Harvard, besides doing extensive 
graduate work in the University of Chicago and Columbia University. 
President Bowden has had considerable experience as principal and super- 
intendent of schools in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Montana. He for- 
merly held a professorship of education and philosophy at Baylor Col- 
lege before coming to his present position, in which he has been 


since 1922. 


Professor Philip W. L. Cox is professor of secondary education, 
School of Education, New York University. Professor Cox received 
his A.B. and A.M. degrees from Harvard, and Ph.D. from Columbia. 
He has been tutor, submaster, principal, and superintendent in Mass- 
achusetts, and superintendent at Solvay, N. Y. He was an instructor 
at Harcis Teachers College, organized Ben Blewett Junior High School, 
St. Louis, and was principal of the High School of the Lincoln School 
of Tezchers College before coming to New York University. He is 
the author of Curriculum Adjustment in Secondary School and Creative 
Social Control. 


Henry Harap was graduated from the College of the City of New 
York in 1916, after which he taught in the public and private schools 
of New York. In 1918 he became associated with the Hudson Guild, 
at the same time pursuing graduate studies at Columbia University. At 
Hudson Guild, he was for four successive summers the director of the 
Summer Play School, a pioneer attempt to provide a program of educa- 
tion for city children during vacation months. In 1923, after completing 
the requirements for the doctorate at Columbia University, he became 
the director of Antioch School and Associate Professor of Education 
at Antioch College. In 1924 he joined the staff of the Cleveland School 
of Education. The same year the Macmillan Company published his 
The Education of the Consumer. In the summer of 1925 he was a 
special lecturer on curriculum construction at Colorado State Teachers 
College. In 1927 the Macmillan Company published his Education and 
Economic Life, an informal treatment and extension of his earlier work. 
The next year he wrote The Technique of Curriculum Making, a Mac- 
millan publication. He is now associate professor of education in the 
recently reorganized School of Education of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. He has contributed from time to time to educational and other 
journals. 


Mr. George A. Retan, director of the training school of Mansfield 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, received his B.F. de- 
gree from the Pennsylvania State Forest School and his A.M. from 
New York University. Mr. Retan studied during the year 1910-1911 
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in Germany. He has had several years of public-school experience | 
before entering his present work in 1926. He is joint author of Retan 
and Ross, Outlines for Observation in Teacher Training Practice and’ 
Demonstration Schools. 


Stephen G. Rich is a native of New York State. His A.B. degree’ 
was secured at New York University; his A.M. at Cornell; and his 
Ph.D at New York University. Dr. Rich has had considerable experi- 
ence as teacher and administrator in the schools of West Virginia and | 
the Union of South Africa. He was sometime supervising principal of 7 
the schools at Essex Fells, New Jersey. He gave up teaching for ” 
business and is now a representative of one of the larger publishing 
houses. 








